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"... . .PREFACE • ■ * • 

This report has been prepared for the members of the Illinois 
Community College Board in support of the request made by the Board of ^ 
Trustees of the City Colleges of Chicago that the Chicago City-Vffde 
Institute be recognized as a new administrative \init, the ninth in the 
Chicago, system., -The concept of this new unit was pre^sented by the 
Chancellor .of the City Colleges of Chicago, .Oscar t^-Shabat, to a "blue- 
ribbon committee". of Chicago. leaders representing government, civic 
organizations, industry, commerce, education and->th'e media at a luncheon 
meeting hosted by the. First National Bank of Chicago on October .29, 1975. 
The attendance at the meeting arid the discussion generated- indicated ^ 
approval and support within our community for the Chicago City-Wide 
Institute. At its November meeting the Board of .Trustees of the City -• 
Colleges of Chicago approved the Institute and authorized the Chancellor . 
to seek proper recognition from the Illinois Community College Board, 
the Board of Higher Education of the State of Illinois, and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Universities. 

This report is intended to give -a panoramic view of the C hicago 
City-Wide Institute within the context of the mission of, the City 
Colleges. Detailed material| exist for each unit with'jn:the Institute 
in th*e form of occasional and periodic reports and publications. 
~' , The nature and functions of the institute are outnneq in 
chapter one of the report. Chapters two through six explain how the 
various units have beeri put .together into four major line divisions 
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and a supportive services division. Chapter two discusses the nature 
and scope of the three service institutes — health, human and public, 
including the Center for Program Development and- the Handicapped. 
Chapter three describes the various programs in the open 'learning ^ 
division. Chapter four outlines briefly the' successful, model "of adjjlt 
and' continuing education programs develo,t»ed at Wright College; through 
the Chicago City7JMide Institute such programs will be extended to the 
entire city. Chapter^six identifies existing and planned supportive 
services. . 



The creation of the Chicago City-W)de Institute will permit 
a more efficient use of limited resour'ces through reorganization and 
' ^^mprov ed manacjemen t.- Thrniig h thp Tn<:ti»iitP ihe, City Colleqes.of • 



Chicago Is deepening its commitment to its community, the entire City 
of Chicago ♦and to the delivery of educational services ^needed by 
that community. . . , " , _ 
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.• - ,1. THE CHICAGO CITY-WIDE INSTITUTE IN 'THE 

* ^ 

CHICAGO CITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

In February 1976 - the 65th anniversary year - the City 
Colleges of Chicago" will enro-11 its one millionth student. The City 
Colleges, through seven- college campu'ses. located throughput the city, 
enroll over 70,000 students. Aa additional 35,000 are served by the 
Chicago Urban Skills Institute. 

The seven colleges offer programs for' transfer to senior , 
institutions as well a's career preparation. Kennedy-I(ing College 
in South Central Chicago, for example, has pioneered in programs 
- in - child c ai^^e--€m d social S Q rv1ce> in broadcasting and the tljoator 
arts, and in automotive technology. Wright College in the city's 
Northwest community has special programs in merchandising, market- 
ing, data processing, electcoaics and mechanical technology, 
Malcolm X College, on the near West. Side, has programs emphasizing 
urbao studies and outreac h,. prog rams, and capitalizes on its loca- 
tion across from one of the largest medical complexes of the world 
to use its facilities in such allied health programs as x-ray and 
renal technology. Olive-Harvey. College, in the heart of an indus- 
trial complex and the Calumet Port area on Chicago's Southeast- 
Side specializes in industrial and engineering technplogy, environ- 
mental control technology, and-^ electronics. The Loop College serves 
those ^in and near the .city's cente/, offering programs in business 



administration, data processing, chemical and civil technology and 

law enforceitiept, Mayfaff^s new campus, on the Northeast Side, in 

the final stages of construction, will continue to specialize in 

the RN nurs};^ program. Southwest College,, located between Midway . 

Airport :and_^miles of motor «nd r.ail transport facilities on the 

city^s Southwest Side, offers specialized training in. aviation and 

motor fleet transportation. , ' 

Located originally at one of the trad^itional campuses, 

-^^specialized programs "have grown beyond.**the tampus location to 

•serve the broader community from bases in the community itself* 

dther programs have b.eeh. deve.lop.ed specifically for special 

groups of learners, often in job-related fields^* These' programs 

* . *■ * 

Have required more flexibility and a different type of oriani^a-- 
tior\al structure than, has been possible within*the framework- of .a 
single conventional campus* 

• In ^addi.tlon.,^ new clientele, particularly minority adults, 

new appO^oaches to the accreditingjof^edu^^ and 'new 

educational needs have challenged the City Colleges to utilize their 
resources more effectively- The new Chicago City-Wide Institute 
is a direct response to these chall^ges*, 



.An assessment of the .mission, role and functions of the City 
Colleges of Chicago culminated in the Master Plan published in 1974,. 
A major outcome of this planning has' been the establishment of two 
Institutes: "the Chicago Urban Skills Institute and the Chicago City- 
Wide Institute (initially known as the Institute for City-Wide Pro- 
grams). The Master Plan was explicit in its njahdate *o reconsider 
students and educational pTrograms as well as new strategies to j^m- 
prove learning. The rnissfon of the City Colleges af Chicago, the 
Master Plan states: , ' . 

". ..is.jnu1tip1e — no t only embr acing a wide range- >^ 
-■'of formal and' TrtTorffln7 eaucat'lunal actlvftfes l5ey(jnd 
the high school but also catering to. the special 
e^u'C'atio'nal needs of a great. .v.ariety_of adults. 
(Emphasis added). ' - ^-^'—-r ' ~ 

And i t co.ncludes:' 

"...the City Colleges of Chicago must fashion their 
own identity.*.. .The mission, the reason for being is 
crystal cleW — to serve the adults of Chicago." 

' Though different in' certajn programs and in .types of 

r * 

students served, the Chfcago Urban Skil Is- Institute and the Chicago'. 
City-Wide Institute share eevtain characteristics. Both institutes 
serve a^Mt clienteles primarily, and their programs arfe available 
to persons who cannot .or do not' choose' to go to a-college campus.. 
(See Figure I). Classes may be offered in space made available 
in a branch of thfe public .library, a church basement, at 



a place of employment, or a settlement house. Both Institutes also 
aim to operate city-wide programs which ^transcend the. individufi 
campqses* *r 

The«basic mission of the Chicago Urban Sijill? -InstUute 
'is to serve "adults below the college level , by provldfng job , entry. ^ ■ 
skills for the unemployed*/ literacy for the many. .fynctional illiter-*^' 
, a^tes of the city, English as a. second language for the new reside^nts 
of the»city, and high schlibl preparation for adults' aspiring, to the . 

General Education Development Certificate (GED).. Its tjeadquarters 

' ■. ■ ' ^ ' , ' ■• 

b?ised'at Dawson Skills Center, the Chicago 'Urbart^Skills fnstitute. . 
operates at 390 locations i"n the City of Chicago. " ' *"\''* 

H.lle basic mission of the Chicago City-^ide Institute is' to 
develop and operate pro.grams as well as new delivery systems at the 
college level. It et.'lso serves as a liaison between major public and' 
private agencies and the; City Colleges, responding to the educational 
and training needs of , the 'employer and employees of these^ instvtutions. 

Many of the. component parts of the Chicago^ City^Wide Institute 
have emerged during the past several, years to .meet a series of special 
needs. The establishment of the Ins'titute as a ninth administrative 
unit of the City Colleges of Cbicagb is designed to organize these 
existin g programs and o perations and to integrate them into a unit 
that will make possible better. and more effective managemetit, of limited . 
resources. No^ additional buildings, administrative staff or local money 
are required for this ninth unit* Most of^ the operating funds come from 
special gcants. - 



' ■ * B'. Functions of the - Chicago City-Wide institute 

the, Chicago City-Hide Institute will have tKe resources and 

adnilnlst^tlve expertise to bring about a) a better coordination of 

programs'for the entlre^Clty Colleges of Chicago system, b) the develop 

*■ 

Bwntof tjew curricula* c) new educational services, d) new services 

»''■■'." * . , . 

through traditional and new •delivery systems to new cltenteles* and 

• > . ' ■• •, ^ ■ * 

e) an Integration of services of the Institutes and the campuses. 

t. Coordination of Programs ' 

During . the last decade the- Cfty ^Colleges bf Chicago have 
reached more students than In the previous 50 years; at present over 
100,000 students are being served. As a r^'sult of technological and 
economic development,, many programs of^ instmistijon have developed in ^ 
cooperatiqn with a variety of public and private agencies at^d employers'* 

>■'*"« .... 

Through, the Chicago Clty-Wlrf* Institute, ©nployers can be better served 

by « single unit. - Competition for scarce resources among the several. 

colleges will thus be lessened. A single program can be developed to 

serve, specific needs and can be offered at lyiore 'than one campjJs or In 

other facilities in an efffcleht manner. Advanced courses, especially 

tfiose that require expensive and sophisticated equipment, can be 

centered at one campus, while less expensive preparatory courses can 

- . • • • ' . " ' * , 

be operated at virions locations, on and off campus. Slmllarlyj^ ^Y""^^ 

certain areas of/lnstru'-tlon a better utilization of faculty can/re- 
suit In the development of a pool of faculty with specialized exper- 
tise available city-wide rather than in one campus building,. . 



Z. New Program Development 

. In Chicago, life styles, attitudes^ and job$ are chanqinq 

rapidly. If the City Conepes of Chicaqo^are- to help, in meeting .tHe 

manpower needs of the area, .consideration must be' qiven to ^ftew .-programs, 

especially for the growinq service component of the economy. , Develop-* 

• ment of new programs is a difficult and usually an expensive process* ^ * 

In designing new programs » the Chicago City-Wide Insti^utevwill be 

able to attract special funding from the public^and private sector* 

Personnel for the Institute are available within the seven •cdTlege- 

; . • ^ * ■ \ . \ * ^ • . • 

campuses. Faculty on the campuses will be provided with released time 

to wbrk on new .curricula and/or new delivery systems, ^his process- 

- ■ 1 . ^ . * • • 

has been tested and has proved to be both economical and.succes>'fuh ^ • 

Spveral examples, which will be explained in detail laiter, are projr^ms 

ip Fire Science and Technology, developed recently by the^Public Servita 

Institute, serving more than 500 students at three different campui^eii ' 

and &t the Fire Academy, and programs in Child Development developed 

by the Hyman Services Institute and serving, thousands of studehts at - 

• .six camouses and' in off-campus facilities. . ^ * 

3.^ New Service s ' - . ^ 

Changes brought about by technological progress and the ex- . 
i' • , * . 

pahsion of ediicationaLopportunities have led to the recognition that 

juany adults deserve college credit for life" experience , or independent 

s<*^learninn» It is economtcally wasteful and educationally counterpro- 

tductlve for studeats. to enroll in courPes whose objectives many adults 

. . ■12- 



have achieved outside the classroom. 

\ 

The llnkinq of work experience and career-related education 
- « .. ■ • • , ■" ■ . ■ . • 

will be developed for both existing and future programs. Learning will. 

be enhanced through work experience in cooperative programs with busi- 

ness. Industry and government. Attention will be given to proper 

placement of students In employment both while In programs and upon 

graduation. ' 



4. New. Clienteles 

The community colleae under, state law has the mandate to 
rfeach the variety of adults who live and work In.'.^ur- city. Programs 
of the Chicago City-Wide, Institute reach out. to the .jiandl capped, the 
high school student, the worker seeking to upgrade ^1s skilis, and the', 
emerging needs of education In fields such as health, human -and 'public 

. services. Private and public- employers., recognizing their responslbtil^ty 
to help upgrade their employees, have brought and will bring moVe 
students to the Institute. Banks, hospitals and various government , 

"agencies have already-^eeh Involved in such programs. 



5., Jntcoration of Services 



The programs that have developed -^n an ad-hoc basis, . . 
especially in response to community demands, require Integration. • 
Pifograms developed by one unit of the Institute should be relnfofced' . 
by the other units. For exajiiple, programs developed by the Health 
Services Institute can be buttressed by the Human and. Public Service 
Institutes. . . 1 /. 



o 

. * , . *' • 

C. Relationship of Ahe Chicago. City-Wide InsitUute 
* . . " • " to the Existing CoHeQes 

An ^important function of the Chicago .City-Wide Institute is 

9 

to coordinate and ektend certain programs and services to students at 
the seven campuses of the City Cplleges of Chicago; the relationship 

* of the seven colleges t^ the Institute (as well as to the Chicago Urban 
Skills Institute) is represented by the grid in Figare^ II. Each-of- — ~ 

, the seven colleges attracts its students from a given geographical area 

, of the city and i$ represented vertically on the chart. While students, 
Of course, may attend any of the qol leges regardless of their location 
Of residence, most reTate to the campus. closest to t^eir community 

, place of employmen.t. The two Institutes are, ^Represented by the two - ' 
horizontal bars oh the-,xhart. The Chicago Urban Skills Institute 
primarily serves the adult at the pre-college level.. The Chicago City- 
Wide: Institute completes the network of educational services for the: 
~"Hty aT the coTlleqe^ 'l'eveT— The^ I n s ti tu te-wi-1 -1- f uncti o n-J n^parjb inde- 
pendently of the existing campuses, and'in part it will coordinate and 
make more effective some of the operatiolis.and programs of the campuses. 
For some activities, such as the College Acceleration Program, the 
Overseas, Rrogram,. and tbe^ PnobaMgn^^^ Officer Tralninq Program, 

'\ the Institute wilT^ be an^autonomous unit 'bT the^City Colleges. -.For 
programs in human, public- and health services, and in* adult continuing ./ 
education! the Institute will be a programmatk unit working through 
and in cooperation. with the seven campuses of the City Colleges system, 

. ■ ■ ' . 14' ' ^ . . ■ ■ ' 



II. THE- SERVICE- INSTITUTES 
-The Service Institutes serve the City Colleges and the 
community through the operation, development and coordination of career 
programs in tKe areas of health, human and publit services. Working 
closely with community agencies, local, .State and Federal governmentSi 
the Service Institutes provide a variety of pre-service and inrservice • 
educational programs designed to meet .the manpower needs .of cooperating- 
agencies. Programs, and courses are offered at times and places mosf~~.." 
convenient to the students: on the job", in an agency facility^Yv^ . 
a campus;, morning, afternoon or evenings; and in forms ranging fr6m_ 
lihort-term to' complete degree programs, • 

A. Health Services Institute . • ^ 

The Health Servjces Institute was organized in October .1974 • 
to coordinate" on a city-wide basis the health programs of the City^ 
■Colleges,, and to develop and coordinate new programs and projects in 
the health fieTd. ■ . 

Currently there are fourteen health-related career programs- 
approved for the City Colleges, of Chicago,, varying .in length "froni short- 
term training to two-year Associate Degree programs, the largest being 
the Associate in Arts Nur^sing Pro9.ram Wered at five campuses. 

A variety of new caree.r programs Include the Emergency Medical 
■Technician Program for emergency care v/orkeri :such as Chicago firemen, 
airibulance drivers and emergency room workers , of fered at Michael Reese 
Medical Center, Northwestern Medical Center, and the Chicago Fire Academy-"; 
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Nevf programs are being planned with such agencies as the Chicago Re- 
habilitation Institute, a Consortium of Chicago Metropolitan Hospitals, 
the Illinois. League or Nursing, and the Chicago Board of Health. Two 
large grant proposals are pending. which would establish tutorial and 
-rcy'iew programs for graduate nurses preparing for the state licensure 
examination. 

During the Fall., the, Health Services Institute administered 
several special courses which were held on-site at various, health 
faiciHties; approximately 250" students were enrolled. ~ - ~ 

B. Human Services Insitltut e • 

"* ■ T - 

The Human Services Insti-tute was formally established iti 1967 
to develop and coordinate City Colleges programs in human service- fields 
suG-h as social service, chjld care, education, and meintal health. These 
•career programs are designed with two purposes in mind: 

to upgrade, the quality of care provided by direct . , 
service personnel in human service professions through . 
jp|-related training, and ' ' . 

— to provide^ individuals interested in pursuing a career 
in a human service field with an opportunity to up^irade 
~ themselves-edTcaTidh^^^^^^ acqCTifirvgJ^ 
^ ' to employment on completion of their training* 




/ 
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Human service courses are presently offered on sio<.City 
Colleges campuses and at nine off-campus locations, with on-the-job 



supervision provided to students at an additionat-'A? i^owTions. / 
Approximately 4,200 enrollments- were reported for the Fall 1975 terjii 
in the human service career programs. 

In addition to^the jiuman service career programs offered at 
City Colleges campuses,, the. Human Services Institute is* responsible 
for the administration of the child care centers located on four college 
^campusesjj_jmd_ad^ number of federally or locally fu^nded 



programs including the* Foster Parent Training Program, the Head Start 
Supplementary Training Progran, and the Educaj^ional Upg)?ading Program' 
for Board of Education Paraprofessionals/'^ Off-campus courses serving 

, either 



specific client groups are offered by^the Instf|iute/,as well, either 

/ ^ ^ . : ^ ^ ' , -y-. . - 

on an ad-hoc or program basis. / 

. * The Center for Progrftm Developnient arid the* Handicapped was 
established in. the FajY of 1?74, as^^part of the Service Institutes, 
to serve handicapped students in the Chicago area. A major goa't of 
the Center is to open the 'educationaV find training resources. of the 
colleges to handicapped studer\ts-in the City of 'Chicago through:, 

' " theidentific.ation and cemoval of barriers to on-campus^ 

IIIZLrillirTr&ci rti ci pd;ti on-of-handn c-a pp&dr students^ _ 



the development of bn-campus re^sources for thehandi- 



•1^ 



capped student, and th'e expansion of City Colleges 



services 'to handicapped -personi^av^y the c^^mpus, aind \ 
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- the developnient of positive attitudes toward the 
. potential of the handicapped- student on4he part of 
faculty and admin istratldn at the campuses* ** * ' 

> ' * * 

A second major 'objective of the Center is to serve the 

broader community of the handicapped in the Chicago area through the 
development of career programs for paraprbfessionals^ser.y^ng the/ - 
handicapped tn institutions, -in home-based programs and in^.the community. 

Development of curricula in new areas of manpower training _ 
for both handicapped and able-bodied students is" another area of 
activity carried out by the Center. 'A program for.micrographics tech- 
nicians is being developed and located at Olive-Harvey. College. . Other, 
curricula are in ihe process of development. * \ ' 

In Spring 1976^v.^lihe curriculum-.development activities will, 
service over 500 handicapped students and/or .paraprofessionals in the 
, field of rehabilitation. , The development of ancillary services for the 
. handicapped and the development of resources and public attitudes will 
reach approximately ^00 individuals. ^ . 

V Among the agencies and organizations actively. involved in 
Center programs and activities are- consumer groups ^ such as the Illinois 
Council of the Congress of Organizations ^of the Physically Handicapped, 
the Chicago Chapter, of the National Paraplegia Foundation, and the 
National Federliti on'~ of Bl ind~ of TTTilioi sT 1reWbi"llTaTi oh^facil^i t3 e"^ 
such as Northwestern University Rehabilttation-Engif^eer-iiig Program, -~ 
Schwab Rehabilitation HospitaVand the Rehabilitation Institute of ^ V 
Chicago; and local and State agencies , such as the Illinois Division 
.of Vocational Rehabilitation, "'^'^e Illinois Division^of Vocettional and 
Technical Education, and the Illinois Governor's Committee oh the 
Handicapped. • (T ' 



C. P'ubTic Service Institute 
the Public Service Institute was established in 1967 to prpvide 



educational opportunities to government agencies in the Chicago area. The 
fnstitute has three specific 'goals: 



to develop and administer two-year programs leading to 
careers in the publ ic- s^fvica; 

to review, Teyise and expand in-service opportunities for* 
public employees, ^nd 

to conduct necessary research for curriculum development 
and explore th6 potential, Vole* of two-year colleges in . 
eWatT^<lo)r the public service. . • . * ^ 



^ Through development of a stand^r3ri:urrlcjjl^ model for public 
* service education, including a general education core, the DuBl^i: ser^Jce 

co^e,, cind-an occupational core designed to serve a- single agency or a 
« cluster of agencies with functional affinity, the ffistitute offers pr9- 
gj^ms that, provide the student, with general education as well as the 
specific training required for successful performance in civi,] service 

oositions. \ . • ^ 

In ctpse cooperation with' government agencies, the Pub-lic 
^~7SeWice~rnstitute ,^as dev'eloped'^more^^hW forty programs in-^:diffe.rent ' 

aneas-^ot-public service over the past nine years. Twenty-eight pro- 

' «^ * ^^^^ 

grams are currently in qpe|^ation with an enrollment of approximately 
five thous-nnd' students. Among these Are: ^. 



1, Programs in Criminal Justice 

Through the Public Service Institute the City Colleges of 
Chicago has developed the most extensive network of 



Criminal Justice Programs in the nation. 

a. Law Enforce[nent - The Institute. has developed a number- 
.of in-service and pre-service programs in cooperation 

. with the Police Department of the City of Chicago. These 
include the Probationary Police-officer Training Program 
^ "offered'a^ the Police Academy, mandatory -for 600 re- ✓ 
cruits per year. The In-Service Police Program, also at 
the Academy, has a current enrollment of 1,012 students.. . 
An.AAS Degree program in Law ^Enforcement is. offered .• 

■ through fi ve- caiiipUses of ^the City. Colleges and serves 
over 800 students. In addition, the Institute was 
Involved for several years in a para-professional pro- 
gram for over 400 police aides. 

b. Probation Services -.'An AAS Degree program jn .probation 
^ services- is offere^ in cooperati.Qn with the^ Department 

of Adiilt Probation, Cook County. The program has a" . 
current enrollment , of 45' students. • ' . ' 

c. Corrections - Similarly^ an-AAS Degree program in. tnsti.tu- . 
tibnal corrections has been developed for the Cook County 
Department of Corrections. Over 100 students are enrolled. 
^on-Municipal Police Services -The Institute offers, a . 
progrcini in private police services for various agencies 




including Michael Reese Medical Center and the Metro- 
pol i tan Sapitary District of Greater Chicago. One 
, hundred and fifty five students are registered- in the" 
program. ... 
Fire Science and fechhology Program . 

An extensive program enrolling over 500 persons was initiated 
last year in cooperation with the Chicago Civil Service, Com- 
mission andthe Chicago Fire Department. Training and educa- 
tion will be provided at all levels of operation. The pro-\ 
gram ,is offered at three campuses and at the Chicago Fire 

- Academyr — — ^ ... . 

Foodservice Sanitation Program 

Th^Institute is working jointly with the Chicago Board of ' 
fiealth in preparing people. to qualify for new' standards to 
be esteiblished in foo^dservice sanitation. At present ov^er 
900 persons are registered In this program. 
Program for the Chicago .Housing. Authority - - 

An extensive- education and training program* is under'develop- 
ment for the Chicago- Housing Authority. ".Personnel at, all 
levels of •operati.on will be involved. 
Additional' Programs 

a. The Executive Development Program - for the Chicago 

Civil Service Commission has served over 200 xity 
' executives during the last six years, the current 



cycle has an enrollment of 27. 

The Building .Code Enforcement Program - is offered for 
the BuiTdihg -Department,, City of Chicago, and-the -Depart- 
.jn,ent\of_.Buildi ng...and^Zoni ng , -Cook-Gounty—Approxiinately 
50 students are enrol led. eac^ s ernes ter.- • 
The Postal Sgpvices -Program - for both supervisory and ^ 
non-supenvisory personnel *at the U*. S. Post Office, has 
a current enrollment of 30 students-. 
The Instrumentation Program - is offered'^for employees 
of the Metropolitan Sanitary District/ Twenty students* 
are registered this .semester. • 
The Tax. Technology and Accounting Program - has been 
developed at the request of the U. $• Internal* Revenue * 
Service. Approximately 30 students are enrolled each ^ 
semester ♦ with an additional. 30 -this semesfer ln^m 
accelerated program. 

The Library Technology Program - an in-service program 

for^ technicians with the Chicago. Public Library, en^ 

rolls approximately 35 students each semester. 

* . * ' ■ * ' 

The Cooperative Program with the Health and Hospitals 

Goveirning Commission of Cook County has three main 

objectives: it offers courses^and programs for different 

levels of employees in a wide range of departments in the 

hospitals operated by the Governing Commission, it ad- 

'fninisters the clinical affiliations at the hospitafs 



so that City College students cap gain a practicum 
experience, and provides liberal arts and other 
courses for the academic portion of the curriculum 
at the CoQk County School of Nursing. One hundred and 
seventy students, are enrolled in the\eniployee develop- 
ment prograni.s .this semester or ^benefit from the 
clinical affiliations, and 130 are in the basic • 

♦ 

nursing program. . " 

The -Federal Careers College Program - is offered , 
in cooperation with the U..S. Department of Health,' 
Education and:'' Wei fare* Approximately 2P0 students 
enroll each semester, . - . 




III. OPEN LEARNING / 

, This cfivision of ^the Chicago City-Wide Institute bas two \ 
rtiajor characteristics: it is organized around, student independent 
.learning, and utilizes a. media delivery, system to reach its students. 
Philosophically, the organi-zing concepts include: self-pacing,Uo 
allow the students to study at .their oWn speed} an open semester to per- 
mit students to enroll at any time; curricula based on allowitig students 
to demonstrate competence rather than acquire a given number of ^credit 
hours; college credit for lifq and work experienpe; ^tudeM^rmation- 



of/their *own educational goals;, and a commitment to reach a'clientele 
traditiona-lly denied the opportunity to further thejr education. ' 

Though not new to the City Colleges of Chicago, -the open 
learning, concept will be developed and extended under the Chicago 
City-Wide Institute. ^ . ' 



A. Open Air .Broadcast 



^—r-Overnhe years the City Colleges of Chicago have cooperated 

with TV and Radio stations to ex^tend educational services through open 

coadcasts. TV CoVl^ge-i^the-mainstay' of the open learning division. 
.Established in 1956, TV College, has the longest continuing history oT 
.instructional services ofi open broadcast in 'the United States. It has 
"been acknowledged as a'model by the planners of Britain's Open University. 

Over 160,000 individ|aU have enrolled in televised courses, - 
some 85,000 registered for credi1^^|^^ith, another 75,000 enrolled urv^ 
officiaW:^ as non-credit students. TV College programs' have served 
a mi rri mum of 00,000 viewers. -■' ' 



Until, 1974, TV College was on the air on WTXW-ChanneT TV an 
average of 26 hours, a week. Since then U broadcasts'" 12^ hours a^'k - 
presently^ver Channel 44.. Student retention. has averaged between 70 
and 80 percent. MoV-e'than 80 different courses have been offered for 
credit,_as well as several -non-dredit courses'. Non-credit ppdgrams 
have been produced with funding from government and private sources, ' 
including Man and His Art ', nomijia|;ed by" television critics for a 
special award for production excellence. 

About 425 students have been awarded the Associate in Arts ; 
degree fbr study entirely by'lV. About'2, 500. students have graduated ' 
from the City Colleges of Chicago with/ an Associate ir\,Arts degree, 
taking, on the average, one semester of their work via TV. TV College , 
has therefore contributed to the student population- at various campuses 
rather than taking students away from the classroom. With, the strong 
possibility that a new instructional, television station for t.he Chicago 
metropoTitan area will become a reality during the next state TfegisTatun 
s.ession, an increase in offerings via TV can be expected. Should'.highe'r 
education in Chicago get a tv channel -of its own, the Open .learn i ng .divi 
sion 'of the Chicago City4.'ide InstitutQ-wi'll .have a central role in- such 
a hew operation. " ^ U - . 



A new relationship hajs been developed with WTTW-'Channel 11:. ' 
it makes possible using as a basis for. cre$iit. courses world famous TV . 
series such as The Ascent of Man and Classic Theatre , This semester ^ 
aver 50P persons are enrolled in these courses. A history course based 
on the Adams* Chronicles which wi.ll be t...<ivised in^he spring of 1976, 
is being prepared by. the Chicago City-Wide Institute. Early in 1976, 
MTTW-Channel .11* the City Co,;ie^es of Chicago and this Chicago Public 
Library will bring to the viewers in theXhicago Area the GED series 
pfrepared by Kentucky Educational? Television. ' ^ . 

. The Open Air Broadcast unit of -the Open Learning Di-vision 
will also continue" offering courses^ - credit and non-credit "-"via . 
. »;^dio in cooperation with local radto stations. Present credit^ 
offerings by radio will be expanded to include a course in topics of 
physical science to be^ offered in cooperation wtjth WBEZ and the Greater 
' Chicago Wise Use of Energy Committee. Coopei^ation with radio stations 
"WfJHT and WJJD will be continued and hopefully expanded^ in scope* 



B. The, Instructional' Television Fixed SeMce (ITFS) 

. FiVjB campuses of the Chicago City Col lege 'system are being 
equipped to receive a special colder signal on this channels A wide 
. variety- of progrcrniS;^can be telecast ranging from credit courses, to 
, spec? al ^programs for faculty in-service training. Agencies that can 
tie intathe system can enter into special arrangements with 'the ' 
Open Learning Division for educational services, jsspecially 'developed 
for their clientele^. ! * . ^- 



C^^ .Other Media Delivery 

EducationaV services can also* be delivered through other 
media, such as newspapers or radio and video ca^settes.^ A> newspaper • 
series in conjunction with tfje nation's bicentennial celebrations is 
being offered, in cooperation With' the American Issues Forum. The .' : 
Chicago Tribune carries the' lessons involved in the cou'rses. An . Oral . , . 
History - Chicago course will be- offered in the. Spring of 1976, also 
in cooperation .w,ith the Amerilian Issues Forum. Some funds. for this .. 
course are provided by the NatidnaJ Endowment for -the Humanities through 
"a" cooperative effort with the Chicago Chapter of the National Conference 

of Christians .and Jews. Other programs involving the media h4ve been 

.• . < ■ \ ■ ■ • • » 

presented in cooperation with the Goodman Theater and the Chicago Pubjic 

Library. X 

D. Study Unlimited- 

Study Unlimited fs an independent study project housed in five 
libraries of the Chicago Public Library. Study Unlimited grew out of the 
no'tion that student independent study alternatives should be expanded. 

The educ^ational - commitment of Study, Unlimited is to serve people 
who have not' been able to take advantage of traditixDnal educatiqnal 
6pp_ortunities.. Each- semester the program enrolls 400 to 500 students - 
who range iri age from 18' to 75. Students, may choose to ,take college credit 
courses, study to pass their high"schoo.l equivalency examination, .prepare 
for the College Level Examination Program tests, supplement their; on-c^mpus 
v/6rk by reviewing or. auditing courses% or study for their own personal 
enrichment. ' * ' . - . ^ 



.' Launched experimentally In^'l 973 this prdgram'is a cooperative . 

_ ' • i . . ^ « 

venture of the Chicago Public, Library and the City Colleges of Chicago. 
The Chicago Public Library provides the space for students, personnel, 
and' supplemental study materials. The City Colleges provide instructional 
materials in video cassette or audio cassette form, instructional and 
counseling personnel, televisioR sets, textbooks and college credit.. 
The two institutions share the responsibility for adniini strati on, public ^ 
relations and r^'ecru.itment of students. - 

. study Unlimited is now expanding its program in several ' 

^directions: centers are set up in three yiinois correctional facilities, 

ft 

A, program is' also-under way to use Study Unlimited as^a means of bringing 
education to severely disabled, hpmebpund students. High school equivalency 
preparation will be broadcast on television in the winter of 19767 and a 
St\j4y Unlimited centenH^ Cook County Hospital is being planned. 



, E. Educational Technology ' 



. ^^In an open learning institution, the role of educational tech- 
nology /IS important since the model of the ]Ue instructor appearing 
be for/ assembled students is not feasible, and instruction must\procged 
by other means. College courses and other adult learning experiences 

7 ■ . ' , * 

must be adapted througti different media/ This requires .extensive, planning, 
involvement of many individuals and extensive equipment. The means of 
recording (whether book, film, audio) affects the delivery system and \ 
the/approach adopted. . 



With the recent Bstabllshment of the^ Instruction and' Fiaculty 
Development Center (formerly the Learning Resources Laboratory) asca 
separate unit within the organizational structure of the City Colleges, 
th^ Chicago City-Wide Institute, will have the opportunity to develop the^ 
"software" needed for .its program^ by calling, upon the new Center, to 
produce such software; ^/ ' 
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..IV., CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 

* The Continuing Education Division will serve adults of all 
ages in traditional and non-trad.itional ways. Building on successful 
program models developed by continuing education departme'nts of the 
City Colleges, especially the.one of' Wright College, this division will 
coordinate and extend offerings in -this vital* and most rapidly growing 
Sperft of higher education. New programs and community service pro- 
jects, will' be'develope'd -fo»*" new clienteles including working women at 
the- bottom^ of the job ladder, latinos of all ages who. are outside the 
mainstream and older workers (55-65) who are faced with the problem of 
after retirement activities. \ ' - 

Beginning with short-term" e^ducatioriaV activities developed, 
with arid tailored, for the fu]! needs and tntc-rests of diverse groups 
of adu^lts (including those in the older age,- low income and minority 
groups described as- "hard-to-reach"), the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion will serve as the "outside-the-open-door" link t6 the resources 
of the Chicago City-Wide Institute. 

Among the existing kinds of courses, y/o.rkshops and training 
programs ofi-tested value to be offered, in new locations-are: 

A. Job-Related. Courses - such^as the following offered by 
Wright College: B ilingual (Spanish-English) Job Skills 
Training at the North Urban Progress Center; Preparation 
for Police Department Examinations in coopecatioh with 



WTTM, The Civil Service Commission, and the Police Depart- 
ment; .Spanish for Executives in cooperatibn-,wi"th Common^ 
wealth Edi-son. Other programs in this category are: 
Career Options for. Womeni :How to-' Find a Job or Change- 
Careers offered in two Loop 'locations; Spanish for Hospi- 
tal Use at the Northwestern Memorial Hospital; Caring for 
Children in Homes and. Centers at a southside YMCA and in • 
.a central Loop location; Bookkeeping for Coops at a nbrth- 
side- church; Printing for School and Community Use in a 
westside evening alternative high school for adults; and 
The Helping Process With Older Adults at a Loop .location. - 
Courses -Related td the .Handicapped - offered at^right 
College, for the hearing •imp.aired^.jth^ y^isually haridi- - 
capped and, the slow learner. 

Courses for Older Adults - developed with' older adults who 
frequently serve as leaders^arid resource persons. - Older 
Adult Discussion Groups on current issues of concern to 
seniors is offered at ar central Loop location, at a north- 
side branch of the Chicago Rublic Library, at a near west- 
side center for retired .union members and at. a westside 
•community center. Documenting' Social History;. Chicago's 
Elderly Speak , a video tape discussion program made avail- 
able to college and community .groups and The, Second Forty 
Years; Preparing. for Retirement for government personnel 



and others at a central location. 
._0* Courses for Conwunity Groups - Courses such a^: An Answer 
to the Energy Crisis; /Solar Energy for H ome and Community 
are currently offered at a- central location and a north- 
side ^jcommunity; Neicihborhood Planning at a central- location; 
The Community and the Law^ .at a norths ide library and Com- 
munity Resources for Latino Women at a near westside commun- 
ity center, " . . 
£• Public Issues Courses and Community Education Activities - 
Forum arid Focus , a grant: program; is offered, at Wright • 
College, annually it involves thousands in discussions of 
social, economic, political and other issues.. Other courses 
offered are: Perspetrtives on Mexican History developed in 
cooperation with latino leaders and educators; The Middle 
East; Old Rivalries and New Realities , developed* with the > 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations and New China:. Chicago - 
Visitors Report planned and carried out by a group of 
leading journalists, bankers, businessmen and educkors. v. 
In these and other kinds of coulrses and community education 
activities the many resources, not only of the City Colleges,^ but of a ' 
wide array of public and private institutions will be made available through 
the Division of Continuing Education to citizens throughout the district 
for self-development, for improving their job skills, for coping with family 
and community problems or for enriching their understanding Of issues affect 
ing our nation and the' world, 
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V. SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

o 

The Division of Special Programs of the Chicago City-Wide Institute 
Includes the Overseas Program, the College Acceleration 'Program,, the Career 
Education Program and the College Consortium Program. . - ■ 

The purpose of this division -i^s to make. available college ci^edit ■ 

cpursds to non-typical college students. Military personnel in the Air Force 

- , - / . 

Army and the Navy may earn credit through the 0\?erseas Program at Wiesbaden, 

.Germany, and approximately 30 other military installations throughout Europe. 

Highschool students may take college courses whiles completing their regular 

high school programs through the College Acceleration Program and the Career 

education Program. . - - ' / ^ >> 

A. Overseas Program 

The headquarters of the Overseas Program is^'lbcated in Wiesbaden, 
.Gerjnany. .City Colleges of Chicago courses .are offered to -Air Force, Army 
and Navy personnel throughout Europe, in Turkey, Greece, Crete, Italy., 
Spain, Germany, Belgium, the, Netherlands .and the United Kingdom. 

Both certificate and degree programs are offered to the military. ' 
These include courses in Data Processing, Real Estate. Management, Art. 

Office Skills, Merchandising and Marketing, and Small Business, i'ln addition, 

^ > ' ' * i ' ^ 

there are a limited number of college preparatory classes in Turkey, Crete,*"- 
and the Netherlands* ' * 
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The city Colleges of Chicago progranj in Europe bfegan in 1969 with 
a very small number of data processing courses. During the 1974-75 academic 
year there were over 10,000 enrdllments- in the Overseas Program. The future 
.appears encouraging. The army as well as the Air Force are interested in 
•new programs and the 1975-76 academic year should Ijave at .1 east 12,000 en- 
rollments. The extension of the program into the health* field is under 
' active consideration. 

Finallyi the Overseas Program is totally self-supporting; it 

\ . ' ' ' <^ ' . * 

draws no funds from- taxes or. state aid, 

<• '> 

. . \ ... 

B. Col lege. Acceleration Program - ^ 

The College Acceleration Program is based on the twin ideasthat 
. capable high school students in. Chicago should be able to earn regular 
college course credit as they complete their high, school requirements and 
that the public community college system is the logical vehicle for such a ' 
program. ~ 

The College Acceleration Program exposes high school students to 
an experience in higher education prior to high ischool graduation to help • 
. , bridge .the gap between- high school and college. It offers qualified high 
school students enrichment to their high school programs by ^scheduling 
college courses, which may not be use^^or high school graduation credits. 
It allows the high'school student tb enter college early and to finish'' 
.college in less time than usual'. Finally, it provides a vehicle through 
which the "high school student may participate- in the Col lege Credit by 
Examination Program of the City Colleges of Chicago and permits able students 
to enroll in the City Colleges- as sophomores. 
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Over 1,900 students are currently registered in the program at 44 
public and parochial high school locations throughout the city* For the 
previous three years, the program had an enrollment, fluctuating between. 
1,40.0. and 1,500 students at 30 high schools. " - 

The traditional college course work will continue to.be a. stable' 
part of the CAP, but future expansion will emphasize career educafion. 

C. Career Education Program • 

• . ■ 

In Fall 1974, the CoUeue Acceleration Program was expanded to 
.incxlude the Career Education Program. Courses are offered in chemical 
technology, law enforcement and child development. The 'program is intended 
for the high school student who wishes to prepare for a career and enroll 

f ^ * • 

in^a community college after high' school . . ^ 

About. tso students from three high schools are presently being 
served in this program. Expansion to other high schools is planned for 
the coming semesters in programs including foodservice supervision, 
health and fire science and technology. • ' 

The, Career Education Program will be strengthen^ 'by a counsel- ^ 
ing un-it which is intended to help^tudents develop a better understanding 
of their own potential for career selecs^on and ultimaitely to make rational 
choices for their life as wiall as work go^^s. 



.D, College^ Consortium Program . 

The College Consortium Program is a pilot project recently 
established to help highlj( motivated students compress the time-required 
for the usual bachelor's degree program into three^years. This is 
, accompli shed by utilizing "non-traditional educational opportunities 
such as the College Acceleration 'Program while the student is still in 
high school . - ' 

At present the Consortium, includes five public aljid private high- 
schools, the City Colleges of Chicago, the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Rosary College^ St. Xavier College, and the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle. These institutions are cooperating to. provide guidance 
for CAP students who will bfe .transferring credits from City Colleges of 

o 

Chicago to otKer institutions. Consortium counseling helps participating 
' students to define their academic goals and to plan a program to meet' 

-these goals. Individualized attention to each student's progress is- provided. 

* ■ - 
"•The College Consortium also offers the student guidance planning • 

educational and career goals, study haSitsand when indicated, in personal, 
adjustment. .The Consortium attempts to motivate and support, especially 
those" studefits who are unaware of the, advantages of a four-year degree 
program.. . 

One Kimdred and twenty high school juniors and seniors from five 
• Chicago high schools are currently enrolled. 



VJ. STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES • ' ' [ ^ 

/ 

The Center for Student Development is another component of the • 
Chicago City-Wide Institute designed to provide an extensive program of 
counseling, assessment, and other student personnel services. The Center . 
win emphasize specially tailored programs for individual students. 

1 Students will receive professional assistance throughout their 
association with the Center. They will be helped discover their pQtential 
■and develop their abilities. In thjs sense," the Center builds upon a 
philosophy of a service continuum that attempts to develop in students 
a complete understanding of the program of stud^ In terms of their 
personal goals.arfd abilities. 

' ^The Center will have three units. The Counseling Unit will 
attempt to provide continuous educational guidance to students. The Assess- 
ment and Testing Unit will evaluate college-level kr^owledge^i competencies 
and skills acquired through experience, on-the-job training, independent 
5tudy, or course work completed in post-secondary Institutions. An Infor- 
mation Processing Unit, employing up-to-date data processing technology, will 
■process student entry and exit, as well as records, via the«computer. 

A. Counseling 

• •■ . .■ 

» ' ■ O . . " 

The Counseling Unit is intended to help adults bridge the gap' 
between work, f ami ly and a college education. The counseling staff will 
help 'students define, their educational goals ^nd design'a course of study. 
Counselors will travel to wherever the students are — in agencies, ' 
libraries, hospitals, or even homes. Services such, as tutoring, financial 
aid and. veteran advisement- and orientation wTll be available. 
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/i , -An educational resource clearinghouse. for aduU-oriented college- 
level programs is under consideration as an adjunct to the counseling 
program. The clearinghouse would be an important service tO'-arrstudents 
.since information would be gathered on specTffc programs at a wide variety 
of institutions witfiiil the city and state which offer adult students 
opportunities for non-tra^itionjiT' learning. The main emphasis j3f the 
clearinghouse would be on programs, in which class hours, fees, courses 
and facilities, are arranged to meet the educational needs and persojial , 
circumstances of adults. 

<: 

Assessment and testing 

Ofie of the distinguishing features' of the Chicago City-Wide 
Institute is an emphasis on learning acquired by the student and not- on 
the method by which.it has been- acquired.. This concept rests on tl\e 
.premise that credit for wqrk/l.ife experience (1) provides a necessary 
alternative educational opportunity for students with demonstrable 
abilities and experiences; (2) reduces educational costs <d'or^Jhe^studentr 
arid the public; and (3) allows students witfij.e.f-ined goals to pursue 
individualized educational^schedulerand courses. of study. . 

JT-he^Assesimerft and Testing Unit has been established to, maximize 
alternative ways of jachieving a college education. Credit for non-fornjay 
learnihg is an important element of the Student Services division. The 
unit is .designed to evaluate in objective terms the demonstrated learning • 
of. the individual and to award college credit for such learning -through 

« 

* , • • • - ^ 
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the College Level* Examination Program (CLEP) and other '-proficiency ex- 
aniinatfons\ Students will alsb^havfe the opportunity ^to apply past and 
present aspects of their personal aid professional .experience, to their 
academic program through credit granted for work/life experience. 

The City Colleges of Chicago, have^ partici^ted in the CLEP ^' 
prcgrarri for a number of years and have awarded more than sixty-thousand 
hours of credit to students who have passed a series, of ejcaminations .derfion- 
strating that they are competent in such areaa a^ Er^glish, huma^nities, 
natural science and' social studies, ^tredit.is allowed at approximately - 
the 50th percentile on |:he national college sophomore norms, thus minimizing 
transfer problem^. These norms are based tvk a representative sample of 
full-time •students completing their sophomore year at colleges in the 
United States. . 

Through the Assessment and Testing Unit new areas of proficiency 
testing will be developed, including an assessment program for evaluating 
the learning of-:.groups of people who share, a common J earning experience. 
On contract from the N^vy, the Ch^ceigo City-Wide Institute will develop • 
'materiails »for DANTES (Defense Activities for Nontradi tional Educational 
Support). Beginning in 1976 the Institute will become a testing center 
for NOCTI (National Occupational Competency Testing Institute), making 
js^ible the awarding of credit for demqpstrable experience relevant to 
career programs offered by the City Col lege^ system-. 



ai , C ! Ir^rmatiori Prdcessing . . 

' The nature of non-trad1t1onaT study and the goals' it Is intended 
to serve require that 'the organization and administration of student 
records be such; that it can adjust readily to the everr-changing needs 
of, students. Moreover, the Center places, more emphasis on evaluation 
than on grading. The evaluation and' reporting of learning, therefore, 
is both qualitative and quantitative. The Information Processing Unit " 
of the Center will be responsible for 'processing and storing student 
Records and will be responsible for managing a flexible system of "open 
entry" and "open exit" registration. 



,^comusION ■ 

Though new in name and organizational structure, the Chicago 
City-Wide Institute has been under development for several years. Given 
the needs .of the city and the necessary or^ientation of the existincj 
campuses to their respective^ communities, the creation of a city-wide 
unit makes sense Af the college system^is to serve the entire^^cit^. The 
functional organisation of the Institute and jts interaction with the 
other components ^of the City Col lege ^system will permit the maximiza- 
tion of limited resources, espectally faculty services. -Given the pre-, 
s^eht prospects for additional public funds, expansion- of service can 
only take place as a result of the reordering of priorities and better 
management of existing resources. ^ 

Through the Institutenewer-activities, such'as Study Unlimi- 
t.ed, the Overseas ^Program, and the various services to special clienteles 
will be given appropriate support.. Many of these services would other- 
wise have been peripheral to^ the scope of the individual campuses serving 
discrete communities. , • ^ 

Jhe Institifltte^will have line functions in the direct service 
to certain clientelesN^ch are not served by the campuses, arid staff 
functions in the development, implementation and .management of programs 
through the campuses. • * • ^ ^ " . 

• This new administrative unit gives the City" Col leges of Chicago 
the confidence to continue working towards the goal set forth in the 
Master Plan . The Chicago City-Wide Institute will permit the City College 

■ . ■ • . ■ , " ■ : ■ . . . ^ . ■ 
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system to serve new students, especially minorities and adults, in new 
ways. The Institute will serve as a single representative of the college 
system to city organizations and agencies, -so that uniform practices .and 
procedures can.be established for educational programs, - through its 
student service component, the Institute will provide the entire City / 
College system with uniform standards of assessment of credit. Through 
the Open. Learning System emphasis will be placed 'on the 'development of 
non-traditional course offerings and time sequences which will sery6 
individuals on a self-paced basis. The manpower needs of Chicagd as an 
urban center will be met mpre effectively through th'e Service Institutes • 
Most importantly, the Chicago City-Wide Institute is another way in 
which the City Colleges, of Chicago attempt to contribute to the "quality 
of life and to make Chicago a better place to work and to live, ^ 
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